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From a sketch made on the spot by Chas. Barry, Esq. 


The mountainous range of Lebanon has long been 
celebrated for the extent of its forests, and particularly 
for the size and excellency of itscedars. These far-famed 
trees are situated on a small eminence in a valley at the 
foot of the highest part of the mountain. 

The ancient cedars—those which superstition has con- 
secrated as holy, and which are the chief object of the 
traveller’s curiosity, have been gradually diminishing in 
number for the last three centuries. In 1550, Belloni 
found them to be twenty-eight in number; while in 1818, 
Dr. Richardson found that the old cedars, “‘the glory of 
Lebanon,” were no more than seven. Inthe course of 
another century, probably not a vestige of them will re- 
main, and the predictions of the prophets will then be lit- 
erally fulfilled: ‘‘ Lebanon is ashamed and hewn down. 
The high ones of stature shall be hewn down; Lebanon 
shall fall mightily.” Is. 33: 9; 10: 33, 34, &c. &c. 

The trunks of the old trees are covered with the names 
of travellers, and others who have visited them, some of 
which date back as far as 1640. Maudrell, in 1697, 
measured one, which he found more than 36 feet in girth, 
and 117 feet in the spread of its boughs; at fifteen or 
twenty feet from the ground it was divided into five limbs, 
each of which was equal to a great tree. 

The cedars of Lebanon are frequently mentioned in the 
sacred writings. Besides their uncommon size and beauty 
of shape and foliage, (which must be borne in mind in 
order to enter fully into the meaning of the Sacred writers, ) 
they send forth a fragrant odor, which seems to be intend- 
ed by “the smell of Labanon.” Hos. 14: 6; Sol. Song, 
4: 11. Its timber was used in the erection of the first 
and second temples at Jerusalem, as well as of the palace 
of Solomon; and in the last mentioned edifice, so much 
cedar-wood appears to have been used that it is call- 
ed “the house of the forest of Lebanon.” 1 Kings, 7: 
2: 10: 19. The people of Tyre also used it in building 
ships. Ezekiel 27: 5, 6. 


. 


Moral Tales. 


MARY ELDON.—A Tale founded on Facts. 
BY LIZZIE J. HALB. 


_“Take me home, Fred, O take me home! I cannot 
live here!” and the young wife leaned her head on the 
manly bosom of her husband, and burst into tears. 
or a time she wept unrestrainedly, for what words of 

Consolation could he give? He knew that she had cause 
for grief, and that he, albeit unconsciously, had placed it 
Inher pathway. Yet not long was he silent, and gently 
Wiping the tears from her cheek, and parting the fair 
curls from her brow, whereon he imprinted a kiss, he 
asked, 

“ And would my Mary leave me?” 

It was enough; those words so low and sadly spoken, 























.from him set it all right. 





had wrought the effect which all consolation had tried in 
vain. 

“‘ Leave you, Fred, leave you! Ono; but can we not 
both go hence—go where no odium will be attached to 
the name of her ydu love? Yes, we can go,” added she, 
persuasively, “* will we not?” 

“T could not leave my father, Mary, now that he has 
so much need of my care and attention. It is evident 
that his days are numbered, and I could not rest to know 
that strangers were performing the last sad duties over 
his lifeless remains. No, Mary, I cannot leave him.” 

The wife bowed her head on his shoulder for a mo- 
ment, as though in communion with self and heaven; and 
when she raised it again, a change had come over her. 
The tears were forced back, and in their stead shone the 
light of an inward strength. 

“‘T have been selfish, Fred, very selfish,—forgive me. 
We will both remain here. Your father already loves 
me, and if I cannot win the other members of your fam- 
ily from their scoffs and frowns, then I will brave them. 
God knows my heart; it has not deserved this coldness; 
but if I cannot be valued for myself, and for myself alone, 
I care not to be valued at all. You love me, my husband, 
is not that enough?” and again she bowed her head to 
conceal a fresh burst of tears, caused by the overflowing 
of love and gratitude. 

The husband pressed her to his bosom, and inwardly 
thanked God for the treasure that was entrusted to his 
keeping. 

* * * * * * 

Fred Manly was a Southern gentleman. Reared in a 
proud and wealthy family, he had imbibed all their high 
and aristocratic notions. He had looked upon labor 
as degrading, and poverty as acrime. Alas! he was but 
one of the many who thus look. But thanks to an en- 
lightened public, the number is decreasing. God speed 
the day when all willlook upon honest labor as aduty and 
pleasure, rather than a degradation. 

At the age of eighteen, Fred had been sent North to 
complete his education; and there, in the family of a mu- 
tual friend, first met Mary Eldon. She was a bright, 
langhter-loving, joyous-hearted child, and he was pleased 
with her. ‘True, she was not so well versed in the ways 
of the world—not so fastidious, perhaps, as the delicate 
belles of his own native city; but there was so much kind- 
ness and Jove in her heart—so much natural grace and 
elasticity in all her movements, that he thought she paled 
not, even in comparison with his proud and haughty sis- 
ters. And when, after spending a week in her society, 
he said adieu, it was not without a faltering voice. He 
returned to his studies, but the image of Mary was ever 
with him. 

Another year, and vacation came again. With it, he 
repaired to his friends, and there, to his evident pleasure, 
once more found Mary. This time she was there at 
school, and with what readiness did Fred assist her in her 
studies! Dida problem in algebra trouble her, a word 
Did her Latin or French verbs 
slip unconsciously from her mind, or a translation puzzle 
her, he was sure to render clear both book and brow. 





Then came bright, clear, star-light evenings, and Fred 
must needs assist her in her astronomical observations. 
And if, perchance, he sometimes gazed in her face, in- 
stead of helping her to find the “‘ Fox and Goose” in the 
milky way, or the place of the lost star in heaven, who 
knew it? Not she, indeed, for she was wholly engrossed 
with her object. Artless, confiding girl! she little dream- 
ed the true state of the case. And well she did not, else 
he might have been repulsed, and, poor man! loved only 
in secret. This time the entire vacation was spent in the 
presence of Mary, but no loveof words were spoken. No; 
he would first complete his studies, and then, and then-— 
and then—but we will not anticipate. 

Ere another season for their meeting had come round, 
Fred’s health failed, and he was advised to leave books 
and try the free, fresh air of the country. It was June— 
that most beautiful of all months in a northern climate, 
when he commenced his tour to the ‘ White Hills” of 
New Hampshire. The first night was spent in Lowell, 
for he had taken that en route. He had never before been 
in so large a manufacturing place, and had a desire to vis- 
it some of the numerous buildings where the operations 
were performed. Directing his steps to the nearest one, 
he asked, and obtained permission to enter. Passing from 
room to room, he glanced with a curious, and at the same 
time, rather a patronizing air at the various operatives, 
till his eye rested on a familiar face. Was it? no, he was 
mistaken—it could not be Mary Eldon whom he saw! Just 
then her eye, disengaged from the shuttle she was thread- 
ing, met his. Instantly a smile came dancing up to her 
face, but he gave her a cold, freezing stare, and passed 
on. Could he, the wealthy, aristocratic son of a South- 
ernor, deign to notice a “ factory girl?” Not he indeed ! 

And here let me add that this contempt, so often ex- 
pressed, is not derived entirely from the thought that labor 
is degrading. There are, in all large manufacturing vil- 
lages and cities, many who are low, ignorant and deprav- 
ed. With these, not knowing the true state of the case, 
all are classed. Could one know the many noble daught- 
ers who have toiled therein to assist a parent, educate 
a brother, or themselves even, that they might take that 
station in society where Heaven designed they should be, 
then would he think differently, and give even to one of 
this class, if noble, and good, and true, the merit she de- 
serves, 

Fred had been but falsely educated in regard to this 
system, and deserves not our censure. After seeing Ma- 
ry, he instantly quitted the building and returned to the 
hotel ; but he could not rest. Stronger than ever now 
came home the conviction to his heart that he loved Ma- 
ry Eldon. What should he do? To leave without again 
seeing her, would so wound her feelings that she might 
never receive him more. ‘To see her—ah! what should 
he do? 

For an hour he paced his room with hurried steps ; then 
suddenly stopping, he seized a pen and wrote the follow- 
ing note. 

‘* Will Miss Eldon tell me where she boards, and if 
she can see me there? I would fain speak with her. 

F. Manty.” 


With impatience he waited a reply. It came at last, as 
follows : 


“If Mr. Manly wishes to see me, though from his ap- 
pearance this morning one would not have inferred it, he 
can do so at my aunts’, No. — street, this evening, 
at five o’clock. M. Epon.” 


Slowly passed the hours till the appointed time. Punc- 
tual to the moment, the street bell at No. ang, 
and Fred was conducted to the neat, quiet parlor of Mary’s . 
aunt; for the young girl had ever boarded there, and thus” 5 
been freed from the jar and confusion and mixed company 
of a public “ boarding house.” _* 

Mary was immediately summoned, and came, neatly 
dressed, as in her school days. Fred almost forgot the 
intervening scene, and would have greeted her as in days 
of old; but her dignified reserve, so unlike her free and 
former self, brought him to hissenses. By degrees these 
feelings wore away; for, reader, there was the magic of 
love about it, and ere they parted, Fred was her plighted 
lover. 

Do not imagine now, for one moment,'that Mary was too 
lightly won. Long and earnestly did both head and heart 
plead her lowly station, the pride of his friends—and in 
short, urge all sorts of objections against it. But heqvaiv- 
ed them all, and the weak heart yielded. Pray What , 
could the little head do alone? Just nothing at all, the 
silly thing! for when Fred turned his full, dark. eye upon 
her, and continued, , 

‘* But, Mary, there is one thing of more importance than 
all; andin that lies my weal or woe. Do you love me?” 























THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











A tear fell on the hand that held hers, and a choking 
voice replied, ‘I do, Fred, Ido!” and she was clasped 
in his arms—a life-long home. ; 

The next day they were quietly wending their way to a 
peaceful village nestled among the green hills of New 
Hampshire—the home of Mary. With what joy was she 
greeted, and how her parents showered blessings on her 
and hers! ‘ She deserves it all and more too!” exclaim- 
ed they, in the fulness of their hearts. “ She was ever 
a good child to us,” continued they to Mr. Manley, ‘‘ and 
we know she will be a good wife.” 

The villagers heard the tale with filling eyes. “ We 
cannot spare her!” said an aged and infirm woman, “ for 
who will watch over us when we are sick ; who read to us 
when sad and depressed ; who teach our daughters to be 

ood and wise like her own dear self? who ”— 

But she will come home every summer, Granny, and 
she’s promised to bring me a book, and to come always 
and see you!” lisped a sweet child of six years. 

““ Well, well, God bless her !” murmured the good dame ; 
“but a year is a long time without the sun-light of her 
smile. Yet we have had to do without it that long, and 
may do it again. Heaven bless her and give her a hus- 
band to love her as we have done.” 

But before Fred Manly could resolve to conduct her to 
the presence of his proud relatives, he had determined to 
place her at a seminary near her own New England me- 
tropolis, where every advantage could be hers. Her ed- 
ucation was then far advanced ; for her mind had thirsted 
for it, and been gratified to the extent of her power. This 
it was which had made her a “ factory girl.” Being the 
eldest of a numerous family of children, her parents, sim- 
ple farmers that they were, could not give her the advan- 
tages which she craved. 

When Fred first saw her, she was just from school, 
spending a few weeks with her friends. Knowing his fas- 
tidious and wrong views of labor, they had avoided mak- 
ing any allusion to Mary’s past or present life, other than 
as he saw her. And she—she never spoke of self ; so of 
course, he knew nothing. The year following she con- 
fined herself closely to work, at the end of which time, 
just at Fred’s return, she was once more a school girl. 

The week after her betrothal, Mary entered the semi- 
nary. She soon won for herself many friends, and be- 
came a favorite with all. She had a superior mind, and 
it grasped everything, almost intuitively. Never did one 
make more rapid progress; and at the end of two years, 
Fred found her all he could wish. He had completed 
his studies and been a year home, in the mean time, where 
he had prepared his friends to meet a young and accom- 
plished bride. 

* + ” * * * . 

They went home. Warm smiles welcomed the young 
wife, and friendly voices called her ‘‘ daughter,” “ sister,” 
and “ friend.” Thus, happy in her husband’s love, and 
in the kind and devoted attentions of his family, a year 
passed on. All vied in showing the wife of Fred Manly 
every attention. Her cup of happiness was full. 

Summer came, and they went North. Once more was 
Mary in the home of her childhood, once more its star ; 
for amid all the wealth and splendor that had surrounded 
her, she had yet kept her heart, with its pure tastes and 
loves, unvitiated, and now returned to all, even with a 
keener zest for their quiet enjoyment. 

Autumn came again, and with it a return to the “ sun- 
ny South.” With a bound of delight, Mary sprang from 
the travelling carriage, which had conveyed them from the 
cars, to greet the home ones. A coldness was in their 
manners as they formally extended their hands. A chill 
crept up to the heart of Mary. The blood almost froze 
in its course, and but for Fred she had fallen. With the 
assistance of a favorite servant, who had formerly been her 
waiting woman, she was taken to her room, where, giving 
vent to a flood of tears, she found a temporary relief. Fred 
also endeavored to comfort her; but too well he knew 
how she must suffer in her present situation; for, as he 
ascended the stairs with her, he had heard his mother’s 
proud and scornful tones as she exclaimed, ‘‘a factory 

irl!” 

. This then, was the cause of the change. O, society, 

society, where is thy justice and right! where the reward 

which thou should’st mete out to the truly noble and de- 
serving! Alas! much, O how much of it lies buried 

*neath false views and erroneous opinions! When, O when 

will it be otherwise! When will one, because she would 

not be bound in ignorance and darkness, but would take 
her station, where in truth she belonged, be respected-as 
' she ought? In the name of equity tell me, if one is to 
be valued for that she has been educated, because, for- 
sooth, her parents happen to be wealthy, shall not she be, 
even the more, that she has had ‘strength and energy, and 

a mind sufficient to overcome all obstacles and educate 

herself? What matters it if her hands have been soiled 

by the dust of labor, so that her heart be pure! Is not 
that the gem, and the body but the casket? 

Months sped on, and Mary not only received coldness 
from the family at home, -but also in society. Those who 
had been first to do her homage, nowshunned her. Yes, 
she who had once lived in an atmosphere of love, the pet 
and darling of all, was now an outcast. No wonder her 
heart well nigh swelled to bursting—no wonder, either, 
that she wished to go home where she could be known 
and cared for; and only her love for the husband she had 
chosen, and his almost idolatry in return, gave her one 
motive for remaining. Yes, there was one other—the fa- 
ther had been cheered through many a suffering and wea- 
ry hour by her love and kindness, His heart yearned to- 





wards her as to a daughter indeed. But ere the winter 
passed, he had been “gathered to his fathers.” None 
wept his departure more sincerely than did Mary. No 
longer would his feeble voice plead her cause as it oft had 
done. With hopes centered all in her husband now, she 
must bear on, suffer on, and be strong. 
* . * * * 

Winter and spring passed, and just as they were pre- 
paring for their Northern tour, for it was late ere Fred 
could leaye, a dreadful fever made its way among them. 
Scarce a family was long free from its fearful ravages. 
At the time of its commencement, the elder sister,—for 
there were two,—was just recovering from a dangerous 
illness, and could not be removed. Fred and his wife 
might have left, and she, at least, would not have been 
missed. But in all the kindness of her noble nature she 
resolved to remain with them in their afflictions. At 
length the scourge reached them. A favorite house ser- 
yant was first attacked; then another, and another, till 
scarce one remained to do the work of the household. 
At length Mrs. Manly and the younger daughter were both 
seized, and almost the entire care for the sick came upon 
Mary. Untiringly she labored among those suffering and 
unconscious ones. Even the servants, on their recovery, 
hailed her as their preserver. How she, the unacclimated 
one, was saved from the contagion, none could tell. She 
had prayed that it might be thus, and her prayer was grant- 
ed. Even her husband had not been spared. 

Hour after hour, and day after day, she watched by the 
suffering ones, till all were pronounced convalescent. With 
an almost frantic joy, she seized the hand of the physician, 
who had pronounced the happy intelligence, and burst 
into tears. Then it was, that her overwrought energies re- 
laxed, and she too, was borne to a couch of pain. In her 
delirium she called incessantly for home—her, childhood’s 
home, and hearts to love her. ‘‘Oh my God,” she would 
murmur, “I cannot live here! They will freeze me, 
freeze me!” and a convulsive shadow would pass through 
her whole frame. Once, having been left for a moment 
alone, she started up, exclaiming, “I will go; yes, I will 
bid them farewell and go.” 

Softly she stole to her husband’s side. Heslept a quiet 
and refreshing sleep, the first for long and weary days. 
She bent down, and clasping her hands, exclaimed, ‘‘ For- 
give me, Fred, but I cannot stay here. They hate me— 
they will kill me, and I must away!’’ One kiss she press- 
ed on his colorless lips, and glided from the room. But it 
was too much, and she fainted in endeavoring to pass the 
outer threshold. 

When next she woke it was to consciousness. She was 
in her own room, and both her husband and his proud 
mother were bending over her, with moistened eyes and 
weary, anxious looks, 

“‘ Fred,’’ whispered she, as he bent low to catch the 
faintest sound, ‘I thought I had left you; how came I 
here again?’ Then raising her eyes once more, she 
met those of his mother. A cold chill ran through her 
heart, but it instantly fled as the proud, and now humbled 
woman bent low to kiss her child. 

“OQ, Mary,” exclaimed she, in a deep and earnest 
tone, “‘ you have saved usall. Say, only say that you for- 
give us the past, and joy will again be ours!” 

Need we say that she was forgiven, or that she soon be- 
come a favorite among them? Ah! and many others 
too had cause to bless her and beg forgiveness; for were 
they not ever owing some debt of gratitude to the once 
despised ‘‘ factory girl ?” 

True, there are yet some who slight her and speak ever 
with contempt. But what heeds she! She has won her 
husband’s friends to herself, and also all others for whom 
she cares; for those who are noble and true, have long 
since yielded to the assertion so truthfully made by our 
gifted Mrs. Neale, ‘* Honest labor is not degrading.” 

Olive Branch.] 1 
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LIFE OF WASHINGTON, 


anp History oF THE AMERICAN ReEvo.ution.—No. 23. 


1795—99. Washington’s Presidency continued—His Farewell 
— appointed Commander-inChief of the army—his 
t 


A commercial treaty with Great Britain arrived at the 
seat of Government in March, shortly after the session of 
Congress was closed. The Senate assembled in June, 
and after two weeks consultation, the treaty was ratified. 
This was opposed throughout the country by a large 
body, and in consequence their abuse was turned onthe 
administration, not excepting President Washington. 

After this, treaties were negotiated with Spain and Al- 
giers. The latter was highly advantageous to America, 
as before, her merchant ships had been taken by pirates 
from Algiers, and the crews enslaved. ‘I'he prisoners 
which had been taken from the Americans were released 
after many years of bondage, and after many of their num- 
ber had been massacred and subjected to almost fiend- 
like cruelties. Spain had heretofore denied free naviga- 
tion to the colonists on the Mississippi. This was now 
granted. - 

Among the events which now contributed to harrass the 
mind of Washington, none affected him more keenly, 
than the captivity of Lafayette. After receiving .the in- 

















telligence of his capture, Washington wrote letters to the 
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Marchioness Lafayette, expressing his sympathy, and af. § respond 

fording all the consolation in his power. His regret wag § and em 

the greater, because being at the head of the nation, the § more 4h 

family of Lafayette, and the friends of humanity in Europe, fnay li 

expected much from his aid, while in reality he could do ; 

nothing, because there was no diplomatic intercourse with § = 

Austria, where Lafayette was prisoner. Instructions were 

sent to the American Ambassadors, to use all their efforts 

in his favor. These were faithfully obeyed, but nothing — 

more could be done. When Lafayette’s wife and daught. 

ers left France to join him in the prison of Olmutz, his son, 

George Washington Lafayette, came to the United States, SAI 

He was affectionately received into the family of Wash. “Th 

ington, where he resided, until the news of his father’s § bright 

liberation reached him. the Cc 


When the second period of four years, for which Wash. 
inton was elected to the Presidency, was approaching its 
termination, many of his friends concerned at the present 
state of the country, pressed him earnestly to make a stil] 
further sacrifice of his inclination to the public good. But 
his purpose was fixed, and not to be changed. Having 
determined to retire, he thought proper to make known 
his determination in a formal manner, and at so early 
a day as to enable his feliow citizens to turn their thoughts 
to other candidates, and prepare for a new election. 

Accordingly, his farewell address to the people of the 
United States, was published on the 15th of September, 
nearly six months before his time of office expired. In 
some of the States, this address was printed and publish. 
ed with the laws, by order of the Legislatures, as an evi- 
dence of the value they*attached to its political precepts 
and of their affection for its author. The two Houses of 
Congress came together in December, and Washington 
met them for the last time. At the end of his speech, he 
said, ‘The situation in which I now stand for the last 
time in the midst of the Representatives of the United 
States, naturally recalls the period when the administra. 
tion of the present form of government commenced ; and 
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I cannot omit the occasion to congratulate you and my On 
country on the success of the experiment, nor to repeat J Granv 
my fervent supplications tothe Supreme Ruler of the & cousin 
Universe and Sovereign arbiter of Nations, that his pror- J should 
idential care may still be extended to the United States; 9 of it : 
that the virtue and happiness of the people may be preserv- wrote 
ed; and that the government which they have instituted & said < 
for the protection of their liberties, may be perpetual.” tell or 
In February, the votesof the electors were counted, and J can re 
it appeared that John Adams was chosen President, and Wh 
Thomas Jefferson Vice President. On the 4th of March,  Wedr 
the President elect took the oath of office, and assumed & Laura 
its duties. Washington was present as a spectator, happy J away 
in resigning the burden of office, and gratified to seeit & Mrs. ' 
confided to one who was worthy of the trust. Thefol- & terest 
lowing incident occurred at this time. ‘‘ On the day be & aunty 
fore President’ Washington retired from office, a large & for s 
company dined with him. Among them were the foreign && about 
ministers and their ladies, Mr. and Mrs. Adams, and oth En 
er conspicuous persons of both sexes. During the dinner, J cousi 
much hilarity prevailed; but on the removal of the cloth, & been 
it was put at anend to by the President, certainly without J so in 
design. Having filled his glass he addressed the company & man, 
in the following words :—‘ Ladies and gentlemen, thisis J do,” 
the last time that I shall drink your health as a public & abou 
man. I do it with sincerity, wishing you all possible hap- & you 
piness.’” ‘There was an end of all pleasantry. He who . 
gives this relation, accidently directed his eye to the & last 
lady of the British minister, Mr. Liston, and tears were @ and 
running down her cheeks. Soci 
Being once more a private citizen, and having already J sim 
made provision for his departure, he proceeded immed: J shall 
ately to Mount Vernon. ' Being again established in & He: 
his quiet home, and freed from public trials and carts, J bath 
Washington returned to his former habits of life and pur J yout 
suits. Butin the midst of these scenes it became once J the: 
more his duty to yield to his country’s call. The country J one 
was threatened with an invasion from France. An army & titut 
was immediately formed, and Washington placed at the [& mor 
head as Commander-in-Chief. A war might have been & ‘tl 
the result; but Napoleon came suddenly into power, and & the 
a peace was concluded. way 
Since his retirement, Washington had been in remark § He 
ably good health. On the 12th of December, he spent J Sch 
several hours riding to his farms, and came home wet and § titu 
chilled with the rain and sleet, to which he had beenex: & Cur 
posed in ridinghome. In the night, he had an ague, and bat! 
before the dawn of the next day, which was Saturday, the the 
soreness in his throat had become so severe, that he breath & tf 
ed and spoke with difficulty. In the course of the day, Pre 
three physicians were called, and attended him till his f scr 
death. His sufferings were great; but he bore them with JB der 
perfect composure and resignation, remarking that he was bot 
not afraid to die. Hesank gradually, till 10 or 11 o'clock lee 
at night, when he expired, in the full possession of his & gv 
mental faculties: exhibiting in this short and painful ill ' 
ness, and in his death, the same example of patience, for- 
titude; and submission to the divine will, which he had F go 
shown in all the acts of his life. On Wednesday, the 18th f th 
of December, his remains were deposited in the family F 
tomb at Mt. Vernon. Congress was at this time in se 
sion at Philadelphia, and when the news of this melan — Wa 
choly event arrived, both Houses adjourned for the day. | 
The next day as soon as the House of Representatives had — ™ 
convened, Judge Marshall rose in his seat, and addressed he 
the Speaker in an eloquent speech, briefly recounting — 
the public acts of Washington. The voice of mourning b 
was heard not only in Congress, but throughout the coun- § 
try. Orators, divines, journalists and writers of every class # 
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the last # marks of the Superintendent and teachers; for she ex- 
United J pected her aunt Totman and her cousins to visit them in 
inistra- JJ afew days, and she wanted to tell them all about the Sab- 
2d ; and #@ bath School. 
and my On returning from the Concert, Emma said, “ Well, 
» repeat # Granville, I shall have a fine story to tell aunt Totman and 
of the § cousins, about the Concert this evening—I knew that we 
iS prov- M& should have an interesting meeting,and I have taken notes 
States; WB of it all. ‘I am glad of that,” said Granville, ‘‘ that you 
oresert- MM wrote it down, for I have forgotten some things that were 
stituted [said already, and by to-morrow, I should not be able to 
ual.” tell one half of what [ heard this evening; but now you 
ed, and § can read it to me, and then I shall remember it.’’ 
‘nt, and When Emma and Granville returned from school on 
March, #§ Wednesday, they found that their aunt Totman, and 
ssumed @ Laura and George had come, and they hastened and put 
', happy #@ away their books, and ran into the parlor to see them. 
10 see it # Mrs, Totman was a very amiable lady, and took a lively in- 
The fol & terest in the young, and Emma and Granville loved their 
day be: % aunt very much, and were delighted to have her visit them, 
a large J for she always had something interesting to tell them 
foreign J about the Sabbath School or the Bible, or the missionaries. 
and oth Emma said, ‘‘ Aunt, I am very sorry that you and 
dinner, % cousins were not here last Sabbath, for you would have 
e cloth, been delighted with our Sabbath School Concert, it was 
without #@ sointeresting.” ‘‘ As we were not here,” said Mrs. Tot- 
company # man, “I should like to have you tell us about it.” ‘O 
, thisis § do,” said Laura and George, ‘‘we should like to hear 
a public # about your Sabbath School.” ‘* Well,’’ said Emma, ‘ if 
ble hap- & you will all be seated, I will tell you about it.” 
He who “You know,’ said Emma, as she commenced, “ that 
> to the # last Sabbath was the anniversary of our Superintendent, 
ars were, andthe Quarterly meeting of our Juvenile Missionary 
Society, and the Sabbath School Concert occurred on the 
already i sime evening, and they were all observed together. 1 
immed: shall give you first, the Report of the Superintendant. 
shed in He said there had been nineteen conversions in the Sab- 
d carts, J bah School during the past year, and all of them were 
and pur @ youth, ‘Che Juvenile Missionary Society connected with 
me once #@ the Sabbath School, reported $40, raised the last quarter, 
country #§ one Library of good books, purchased and sent to a des- 
in army J titute Sabbath School in Michigan, and that one or two 
2d at the #% more libraries would soon be forwarded to other schools, 
ave been # atthe West; and he remarked in closing his report, that 
ver, and [& the way to be happy, was to obey and serve God, and the 
way to obtain a blessing was to bestow them on others. 
remark ewas rejoiced that all the children in the Sabbath 
he spent #f School were making efforts to send the Gospel to the des- 
wet and & titute. Miss Maxwell told me thatthe Teachers had pro- 
beenex- § Cured a certificate of Life Membership of the Mass. Sab- 
gue, and J bath School Society, to present to the Superintendant at 
rday, the J the Monthly Concert, which was his anniversary ; and I 
e breath J 'nformed the members of my class what the teachers were 
‘the day, §— Preparing for the Concert, and we agreed to take a sub- 
till bis scription among the children, and present the Superinten- 
em with JB dent with a Bible. So we purchased a beautiful Bible, 
t he was bound with red morocco, and trimmed with gold, and se- 
lo’clock — lectedone scholar to present it, after the teachers had 
on of his & given the Superintendant the certificate.” 
inful ill- “Who was the favored one,” said Granville 
nce, for- “O it was John Keys,” replied Emma,” he was such a 
h he had & good boy, and has been so regular to the Sabbath School, 
the 16th F that we were all agreed that he should present it.” 
e family “How old is John Keys,” said Laura. 
e in ses _ tou must not interrupt Emma, said Mrs. Totman, 
is melan- & Walt until she gets through before you make inquiries.” 
the day. “John was twelve years old this month,” replied Em- 
tiveshad f Ma, “ and 1,will tell you what he said to the Superintend- 
ddressed — it, when he gave him the Bible, if you would like to 
counting ear it,” 
nourning “O do, do,” responded the little voices on either side of 
he coun- § her; and Emmaran to her bureau, and got her note book, 
ery class f aud said, “ Here it is.” 
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responded to the general voice, in all parts of the country, 

and employed their talents to honor the name of him who 

more than any other man of ancient or modern renown, 

fnay claim, to be called Tue Faruer or mis Country. 
oP vad N. 
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Sabbath School. 


ORIGINAL. 


SABBATH SCHOOL CONCERT AND BIBLE. 


“T love to attend the Sabbath School Concert,” said a 
bright eyed little boy to his sister, as they were going to 
the Concert one Sabbath evening. ‘So do I,” said Em- 
ma, ‘‘ every one appears to be so happy, and everything is 
so pleasant, that it makes me think of what my teacher told 
me about heaven ; and | know that we shall have a good 
Concert this evening, for it is the Anniversary of our Su- 

rintendent, and he told us to-day that he should make 
his Annual Report; besides it is the quarterly meeting 
of-gur Juvenile Missionary Society, and we shall have a 
Refort from that too.” ‘* Yes,” said Granville, taking 
the words from her, ‘‘O think of the beautiful Bible, we 
are to present to the Superintendent this evening—and 
shall we not have a good Concert?” They walked into 
the large vestry, nearly filled with parents and teachers and 
children, and took their seats with their class, near the 
Superintendent’s desk. Emma had been in the habit of 
taking notes on the Sabbath, and she had in her note book 
the texts of all the sermons she had heard within a year, 
and the heads of the sermons, andthe ministers’ names that 
preached; and she took her note book and pencil, that 
she might make a memorandum of the reports and re- 

































































John Keys’ remarks to the Superintendant. 


‘*Dear Sir—In behalf of the Children of this Sabbath 
School, I present you this Bible, as atoken of our love to 
you, our Superintendant. We love the Sabbath School, 
for there we learn of God and of heaven. We love the 
Bible, for 

“ God’s word is everlasting truth, 
How pure is every page; 
That holy book shall guide our youth, 
And well support our age.” 
Please sir, accept it as an expression of our gratitude for 
your earnest and faithful laborsto make us acquainted with 
the Holy Scriptures.” 

‘Ts that all,” said Laura, as Emma stopped reading. 

“Tt is all that John said,” replied Emma, ‘ there were 
remarks made by some of the parents ; but what they said 
T do not recollect; my thoughts were so much occupied 
with what had been said before; only that an elderly man 
wept while he was speaking of the goodness of God; and 
also that the Superintendant wiped tears from his eyes when 
John gave him the Bible.” 

Mrs. Totman expressed herself much pleased with Em- 
ma’s report of the Concert, and said that while the Bible 
had such f.iends, (and she hoped that they were in all our 
Sabbath Schools) we had but little to fear from those wh: 
were laboring to destroy it—‘‘and I hope,” said Mrs. Tot: 
man, “that you will never forget, that we are indebted 
to the Bible for all our religious privileges—and [ feel s:: 
much interested in what you have told us, about your Sab 
bath School and Concert, that I must request of you i 
copy to read to my Sabbath School class.” 

Emma looked surprised, yet pleased with the reques 
of her aunt, and said, ‘“‘T shall not be able to give you i 
copy this afternoon.” 

‘TI did not wish you to do it now,” said Mrs. Totman, 
‘* you may send it to me the first opportunity.” 

We must not stop to inquire how the remainder of th: 
afternoon was spent. They had commenced it with th 
Bible, and they could not but be happy. 

Emma improved the earliest opportunity to copy fron 
her note book a report ofthe Sabbath School Concert fo: 
her aunt, which was not only read to Mrs. Totman’s class 
but to the whole school, and was the means of awakening : 
lively interest, both among the teachers and children, it. 
the cause of benevolence. 

Who cannot do as much for the Sabbath School as little 
Emma? E. D. E. 

Boston, September, 1848. 
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ALL HEARTS READY FOR SIN. 


“Tt was very naughty of Joseph’s brothers to use him 
so badly,” said Mary to her father. Her mind was full 
of what she had heard about Joseph, so that she could not 
soon forget it. 

‘‘ Yes,” replied her father, “‘ they did what was wrong, 
and this made God angry with them. Do you know what 
made them do wrong, and act so cruelly?” 

‘It was because Joseph’s father loved him the best, was 
it not?” asked Alfred. 

“It was because of this that they first began to dislike 
him; but this was not the true cause of their bad conduct. 
I will tell you what was at the beginning of it all. 

Joseph’s brothers had bad, naughty hearts. They did 
not love God, nor care to do what he told them. They 
had bad thoughts and wishes. Envy and hatred, and all 
kinds of bad feelings, were in their minds; and they had 
not prayed to God to take away these bad feelings, and 
to give them good ones instead. So when they saw that 
their father loved Joseph better than themselves, they be- 
gan at once to hate him. There was nothing good in 
their minds to put a stop to bad feelings and actions. 

Let me tell you another great truth. Joseph’s broth- 
ers were not worse in their hearts than other men; for 
all people are ‘born into the world with bad hearts. All 
the sad and naughty things that are done in the world, are 
done because all the people who live in the world, are born 
with hearts ready for sin. My little children are born 
with such hearts. You are sometimes naughty, are you 
not Mary?” 

“Yes, father, sometimes,” the little girl whispered. 

“But if your heart was not bad, you would never bi 
naughty ; you would never wish todo what you know t 
be wrong. You would always love to do what you know 
to be right. 

‘* When we blame others for bad actions, we should not 
forget that we ourselves often do what we ought not, and 
that we, as well as they, were born with hearts ready for 

-" [Great Truths in Simple Words. 


Morality. | 


STORY FOR BOYS. 


Once upon a time, there lived a man in the United 
States—no matter where—he lived somewhere, and grew 
up from an infant to be a man. His name was George. 
When he was a child he was called Georgie. Little Geor- 
gie was a fair-faced, black-haired and black-eyed boy. 
He had a kind father and mother, who taught him at 
home, besides sending him to school, that he might be 
taught there. I saw him when he was about six years 
old. He was at school, standing at the head of a class of 


























little boys and girls, who were nearly of the same age 

Georgie seemed to me to be the best scholar in his class. 
He read and spelled very well. His teacher loved him, 
and all who knew him loved him, because he was so obe- 
dient and kind. I was at the house of Georgie’s father 
when he came home from school at night. He came in 
looking very happy, and as it was cold weather, sat down 
by the fire in his little chair to warm his feet. His moth- 
er had a nice supper for us all, and Georgie ate as if he 
was hungry. After supper he studied his lessons, and when 
he became sleepy he was put to bed in a tight warm 
chamber. I heard him bid his mother good night. In 
the morning I left the house before Georgie was out of 
bed,.and I did not see him again till twenty-five years had 
passed away. And where do you suppose I then saw him. 
It was in a jail! I was told who he was, and whence he 
came, and | knew he must be some person whom I had 
seen when a little boy. He was now a large man, but his 
face was bloated—it was covered with red blotches. His 
clothes were of the méanest kind, dirty and ragged. He 
looked the very picture of want and wretchedness. He 
was indeed, poor and wretched. On learning his history, 
I found that at the age of 21, he left his father’s house 
and went to a distant city to seek employment. He found 
it—seemed for a time to be doing well, and his parents 
hoped that he would be a comfort to them in their old 
age. But he fell into bad company. His companions 
drank intoxicating liquor, and he did so too. He took only 
alittle, and this, he thought would not hurt him. Soon, 
however, he took more—a little more, only a little more ; 
and he kept on adding a little more, till he at last drank a 
good deal, and became a drunkard. He lost his place and 
hischaracter. He sought employment where he was not 
known, but his habit of getting drank was not cured. He 
wandered from place to place, earning something occasion- 
ally, and then spending it for rum. He associated with 
the lowest and vilest people in a large city. Being caught 
in a drunken brawl, he was cast into prison, and when I 
saw him he was awaiting his trial. 

I spoke to George B., and called him by name. He 
looked up—but what a change from the innocence and 
peace of his childhood. He was not drunk then, and a 
sense of his miserable condition caused him to weep as if 
his heart would break. 1 asked after his father and moth- 
er, but he could not speak—his heart was too full for ut- 
terauce. AsI beheld him, I said to myself, ‘‘ can it be 
that this is he whom I saw a bright, happy little boy 2 
Rum has done this. It has done the same to thousands, 
and will do the same to thousands more if the manufacture 
and sale be not stopped.” 

Let the young beware. Let them neither touch, taste, 
nor handle the intoxicating cup. [N. H. Sentinel. 


Editorial. 
THE FOUNDLING. 


BY DR. MALAN, 
Translated from the French for the Youth's Companwn. 

One Sabbath in the month of September (relates a child of 
God, some narratives of whom have been already published,) I 
found myself in a village, where I suspended during the holy 
day of the Lord, a journey I was then taking. Inthe afternoon, 
I directed my steps towards a wood which bounded the valley I 
was traversing, and in which several roads diverged. 

I pursued a path which conducted me by an agreeable descent 
towards an ancient quarry, at whose entrance flowed the clear 
and abundant waters of a rustic fountain, the murmur of which 
alone interrupted the silence of this gloomy and solitary spot. 

I stopped a few moments to enjoy the tranquility and coolness 
which surrounded me, and which invited my soul to praise Him 
who has created all pleasant things, and who grants his children 
grace to know them and to ascribe to Him the praise. + 

I was preparing to pursue my walk, when I perceived, ata 
few paces from the foyntain, a young peasant, half lying on one 
of the massy rocks of the quarry, and looking at me with a coun- 
tenance calm but dejected. His exterior was interesting, and I 
felt myself attracted towards him by that kind ofirreflective but 
sweet and powerful emotion which always accompanies benevo- 
lent feelings, and which proves that it has been given to the 
heart of man by the good God, who, inhis own Word, has nam- 
ed it charity. 

I approached the young men, who, without rising, replied to 
my salute, by taking off his cap, which he immediately put on 
again, slowly inclining his head,.but without speaking. 

I then said to him, remaining standing before him: “ You are 
alone, my young friend: do you love retirement?” My ques- 
tion appeared to embarrass him, and looking towards the ground, 
he replied in a low voice, “I do not like to play, and am hap- 
pier when I am by myself.” 

I added affectionately: “And perhaps you prefer to think over 
allthe good things you have heard at church.” “ Ah,” replied 
he, raising his head and looking at me, “I think of them also, 
sometimes; but 1 have so much trouble, that I have no heart for 
these things; though they are very good, I do not doubt.” 

It will be imagined how much this reply made with simplicity, 
must have affected me. I then seated myself beside the young 
man, and expressed my desire to comfort him in his sorrow, with 
which I begged him to make me acquainted. 

“ Ah!” said he, with a gesture of the head, which expressed 
all he felt, “there is no consolation for my grief; it is an evil 
which cannot be remedied.” LIasked him if he had lost his 
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mother, or his father, or some friend whom he loved much. He 
trembled much; and with a voice truly heart-rending, said to 
me: ‘I have never known either father, or mother, or family. 
I am a fuundling ; and have no relative in the world.” 

This reply fell heavily on my heart, and my eyes filled with 
tears. What this child of man, my fellow creature, had said, 
that no human being was his relative, made me sigh, and rapid- 
ly recalled all which the Word of truth says of the hardness of 
the heart of man towards other men, and of the enmity which 
exists between the children of the same father. 

The young peasant perceived my emotion, but without com- 
prehending it, and said to me: “ Is it not sad, and have I not 
much need to be pitied 2” 

“ And what name do you bear?” asked I, without listening to 
what he had just said. 

Thereupon he drew from an inner pocket of his linen jacket, a 
sort of portfolio, whence he took a paper, in which there was a 
bit of ribbon of a brown color. “This is my name,” said he, 
holding the ribbon by one of its extremities. “At the hospital, 
from the door of which I was taken during a winter’s night, I was 
named Feuille-morle, (dead leaf,) from the color of the ribbon 
which bound this paper to one of my arms.” 

“And was there nothing written on this paper?” asked I, 
hardly restraining my tears. Feuille-morte gave it to me, and I 
read these words: “The mother of this child has just died, and 
I cannot bring it up; have pity on it and may God preserve it!” 
Then I wept, and the paper was moistened wish my tears. 

« You see then,” resumed the orphan, “ how much I am to be 
pitied.” 

“ Yes, I see it,” replied I, taking one of his hands and pres- 
sing it between my own, asa father that of his child. “ Yes, 
you are to be pitied ; yet you have not been forsakeg ; and this 
good God, whose holy name is on this paper, has not forgotten 
that you were alone on the earth. Have you not had protectors, 
and benevolent friends who have educated you and whe still 
furnish you with everything necessary and profitable ”” 

“I have never known hunger,” said he to me with feeling, 
“and you see that I am well clothed. God has remembered 
me, and my heart feels it, 1 assure you. The pastor of the vil- 
lage where | was brought up, took care of my education; and 
Iam here with masters who treat me kindly; but God knows! 
I often weep, when I ain in the pastures, or at labor, at the thought 
that never, never in this world, shall [ see or hear my father, 
whom I have perhaps often met, but who does not know me.” 

“What !” said I, feeling more and more interest, “ does this 
thought often occupy you 2” 

“ Ah! you cannot understand,” replied he, refolding the rib- 
bon in the paper which he replaced in his pocket, “ what a trial 
it is for me to see a father walking with his son, or bestowing a 
caress upon him! Even this morning, after the church service, 
I was walking with the youngest son of my master, and we were 
conversing together; suddenly he stopped, saying: ‘Ah! I hear 
papa calling me; and he ran towards the house. Well! that 
single word made me sigh; and I was thinking of it again 
when you came. Oh! I am, I assure,you, very unhappy!” 

I felt then, the necessity of directing this young heart towards 
a paternitny still more solid and more precious than that which 
misfortune or sternness may break, and which the ignorance of 
a name conceals and annihilates. | said to him therefore: “ You 
told me a few moments since, that there was no remedy for your 
misfortune. I know one, however; andI desire to offer it to 
you now.” 

“ A father!” cried the orphan; “a father, for me!” 

“ Is not the God who made you, and who has already blessed 
you in so many ways,” replied I with salemnity, and mingling a 
little reproach in the tone of my voice, “is he not our Father, 
in his dear Son Jesus? And is nothis paternity better than that 
of the best father, and than all the tenderness of an earthly moth- 
er?” 

The orphan blushed, and many profound sighs replied more 
eloquently than his lips, which remained closed. 

I continued then to speak to him of the infinite, eternal and 
almighty love of the Lord. I showed him, by the sweet promi- 
ses of the Word of salvation, thatthe heart of God is inclined 
towards every poor child of man who seeks him in sincerity. I 
told him that this benevoleut Saviour who came from the bosom 
of the Father unto us, calls, with the most touching solic- 
itude, afflicted and sorrowful souls, that he himself may heal 
them of their maladies, and give them joy for mourning, and the 
garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness. I tried afterwards 
to point out what might be his happiness, when in the midst of 
the fields, and in the solitude of his labor, he could everywhere 
meet his celestial Father, hear, his voice, and receive in. his 
heart the delightful manifestations of his eternal love, which the 
Holy Spirit would shed abroad in his heart. 

My words by degrees, found the way to this heart which af- 
fliction had humbled, and which was forcibly attracted by the 
consolations of the Gospel. Feuille-morte, the orphan, listened 
to the kind and benevolent words of the Father of mercies, and 
I saw by the devout attention he gave me, that his soul was 
pleased with the hope, apparently new to it, of acquiring a fa- 
ther in the celestial Father, whom man finds in “heaven, through 
Jesus Christ, who has taught us to know him. 

I continued this exhortation, pointing out in what manner a 
poor and obscure sinner may possess, with the right of being a 
child of God, the incomprehensible riches of heaven, and the 
glory of eternity ; and upon the question which the poor orphan 
addressed me: “What then must 1 do, that God may deign to 
be my Father, and that I may become his happy child?” I spoke 














to him of simple and cordial faith in Jesus the Saviour. I ex- 
plained to him how he, born of sinful parents, and himself a sin- 
ner, could neither efface his sins, nor turn away the chastise- 
ment they merited. I told him then that he ought to rejoice 
that God had sent a kind and merciful Saviour; and I encour- 
aged him to receive this Friend, this Benefactor, this Deliverer, 
and to turn his heart to him and embrace him, with confidence, 
asa tender messenger of the compassions of God. 

The young man could at first with difficulty comprehend that 
God pardons without price. He was astonished when I showed 
him plainly that the love of the Eternal is indeed an ineffable 
gift, an absolute and free favour. He had also some trouble in 
understanding the nature of faith, and how the belief in what 
God has said, puts a soul at peace with the Lord, and procures, 
and forever, a father to the orphan. But at last, it seemed as if 
He whose voice awakes the dead, and creates the light, spoke 
to the soul of the poor foundling. 

If He did so, if Feuille-morte was then drawn, by the love of 
the Father to Jesus, his beloved Son, then he who called him- 
self the foundling, the orphan, Feuille-morte, began, beneath the 
living light of the Gospel to call himself: A child found, a co- 
heir with Christ, and a T'ree of Righteousness, planted in the 
garden of the Eternal. (Luke 15: 24; Isaiah 65: 1; Rom. 
8: 17; Isaiah 61: 3) 








A MINISTER’S OPINION OF THE COMPANION. 

The Rev. A. R. Baker, who has for ten years labored as a 
faithful and successful Minister of the Gospel in Medford, we 
regret to learn has been dismissed from the Church in that town, 
and is now engaged in the service of the Massachusetts Sabbath 
School Society. He has our sincere thanks for the following 
voluntary testimonial in favor of the Companion, which will op- 
erate as an encouragement in our labors in future. 

To Dea. N. Wit11s :— 

Dear Sir :—* The Youth’s Companion,” which you have so 
long and so ably edited, needs no commendation to those famil- 
iar with it; yet a sense of justice to you constrains me to send 
you this unsolicited testimonial of my esteem of it, to encourage 
you in your laudable pursuit, It is a favorite paper with my 
children, who would part with their toys rather than to be de- 
prived the pleasure of its weekly visits. So far as my knowl- 
edge extends, itis a favoriteywherever it goes. But a strong 
commendation of it is found in the fact, that it is now in the hands 
of the second generation of its readers, Long may it live, and 
wide may its influence extend to aid Christian parents to nurture 
their children for God! Yours, affectionately, 


A. R. Baker. 
Medford, September 21, 1848, 
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“BUT THOMAS WAS NOT THERE.” 
The manner in which old father Morris, an aged New Eng- 
land clergyman, illustrated some topics, is shown in the follow- 


ing extract from an article in the Lady’s Book, written by Mrs. 
H. B. Stowe :— 


Sometimes he would give the narrative an exceedingly practi- 
cal turn, as one exampie will illustrate, i 

He had noticed a falling off in his little circle which met to- 
gether for social prayer; and took occasion, the first time he 
collected a tolerable audience, to tell concerning “ the confer- 
ence meeting which the disciples attended,” after the resurrec- 
tion. 

“But Thomss was not with them,” said the old man, in a sor- 
rowful voice. “Why, what could keep Thomas away? Per- 
haps,” said he, glancing at some of the backward auditors, 
“'I'homas has got cold-hearted, and was afraid they would ask 
him to make the first prayer; or, perhaps,” he added, after a 
pause, “Thomas has got proud, and thought he could not come 
in his old clothes.” ‘I'hus he went on, and significantly sum- 
ming up, with great simplicity and emotion, he added: “ But 
only think what Thomas lost, for in the middle of the meeting 
the Lord Jesus came and stood among them! How sorry Thom- 
as must have been.” This representation served to fill the va- 
cant seats for sume time to come. 

———_—_———_—_ 


“THE GREATEST FOOL” 


A nobleman on dismissing a jester, gave him a staff, which he 
charged him neverto part with, till he met with a greater fool 
than himself. Some time after, hearing his former master was 
ill, he craved permission to go and visit him, and with his staff 
in his hand, went into the sick chamber. “I am going a long 
journey,” was the nobleman’s first exclamation. “And when 
will you return?” inquired the jester. “Return? Oh never,” 
replied his master. “Then, of course, you are prepared for 
this long journey?” “ Ay, that’s the worst of it,” said the no- 
bleman; ‘“{ have scarcely thought of it at all.” “Then,” ex- 
claimed the jester, “take back my staff, for I have at length 
found what I have been seeking ever since you gave it to me— 
a greater fool than myself.” 

a 


BE FIRM. 


The wind and the waves may beat against a rock, planted ina 
troubled sea, but it remains unmoved. Be you like that rock, 
young man. Vice may entice, and the song and the cup may 
invite. Beware; stand firmly at your post. Let your principles 
shine forth unobscured. There is glory in the thought that you 
have resisted temptation and conquered. Your bright example 
will be to the world, what the light-house is to the mariner upon 
the sea-shore. It will guide hundreds to the point of virtue and 


safety. —.+—— 
PARENTS. 


Parents must never put away their own youth. They must 
never cease to be young. Their sympathies and sensibilities 
should be always quick and fresh. They must be susceptible. 
They must love that which God made the child to love. Chil- 





dren need not only government firm and mild, but sympathy, warm 
and tender. So long as parents are their best and most agree. 
able companions, children are comparatively safe, even in the 
society of others. 

> 


A WORD. 


Say nota word you had better leave unsaid. A word isa 
little thing, we know, but it has stirred upa world of strife. Sup- 
pressing a word has saved many -a character—many a life, A 
word unuttered, and Hamilton would long have lived, a pride 


of his country. Who can tell the good or bad effects of a single | 


word? Be careful what you say. Think before you speak, and 
you will never be mortified with yourself, or cause a thrill of 
pain to flash through the heart of a friend. 

——< 


THE MOST SOLEMN THING. 


“ Mother,” inquired a little girl a few days since, “ why is it 
that people say itis a solemn thing to die? It appears to me 
it is a more solemn thing to live.” “Why, my child?” «Bp. 
cause it is only while we live that we do wrong, and to do wron 
[should think the most solemn of all things.” How far wag 
that child from being right? Ought not people tobe more care. 
ful how they tive, than when they cease to live. 

—< 


THE DEATH OF THE PIOUS. 


Says an eloquent writer—‘ As one after another departs, jt 
will be like the vanishing of the stars in the morning light— 
the passage of spirit after spirit, resplendent in glory, to the up. 
per world. 

Thus star by star declines, 

Till all are passed away ; 

As morning high and higher shines 

To pure and perfect day ; 

Nor sink those stars in empty night, 

But hide themselves in heaven’s own light.” 
—— 


IT IS EASIER TO DRAW THAN TO DRIVE. 


A shepherd having occasion to cross a stream that had been 
swollen by a sudden rain, found it difficult to make his flock ty 
go across. The shepherd, on reaching the river-side, took two 
of the lambs over, and the whole flock readily followed in single 
file. —>_ 

Boys anp Men.—All the great and good men in the world 
have been boys, and why should not all boys become greatand 
good men ? 

















HOME. 


My home, my own dear home, 
it is a happy place, , 
Where smiles of love are brightening 
Each dear, familiar face— 
Where parents’ arms enfold me 
In fond embraces pressed, 
And daily, nightly blessings, 
Upon the household rest. 
Our morning sa!utations 
How gladsomely they sound! 
And kind “ good nights,” at evening, 
Like curtains, close us round. 


The bird seeks not to wander 
From its own quiet nest, 

But deems it of all places 
The dearest and the best. 

Home is my nest, where round me 
Soft sheltering wings are spread, 

And peace, and joy, and gladness, 
With shade and sunlight shed. 

O may I bring no shadow i 
Of sorrow or of care, 

To dim the open brightness 
Of happy faces there. 


THE HOUR OF PRAYER. 
BY J. T. Ss. 
*Tis the evening hour, the hour of prayer; 
Iiow soft is the breeze, how balmy the air! 
The sun to his sleep in the west has retired, 
The last ling’ring beam of the day bas expired. 


As the soft light in the west melts away, 

And wings its beams with the twilight’s ray,— 
Man, wearied with labor, seeks a respite, 

And hails the approach of this hour with delight. 


The birds have folded their young to their breasts, 
And sleep undisturbed in their downy nests, 

The flowers that drooped through the day now renew 
Their delicate tints from night’s gentle dew. 


The lone heart, borne down with anguish and pain, 

Atthe evening altar strength may obtain, 

The wearied spirit to God may repair. 

At the evening hour—the hour of prayer. 
Baltimore, March, 1848. 


LOST TIME. 


I threw a bubble to the sea, 

A billow caught it hastily ; 

Another billow quickly came, 
Successfully the prize to claim; 

From wave to wave, unchecked it passed, 
Till tossed upon the strand at last. 

Thus glide unto the unknown shore, 
Those golden moments we acolore : 
Those moments which, not thrown away, 
Might win for us eternal day. 


GOLDEN MAXIM OF SIR MATTHEW HALE. 


A Sabbath well spent 
Brings a week of content, 

And health for the toils of tomorrow; 
But a Sabbath profaned, 
Whatsoe’er may be gained, 

Is a certain forerunner of sorrow. 


[S. S; Advocate. 
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